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Hartford Ave. Poultry Farm 


The changing scenes in Bellingham. If you haven't been to Bellingham in many years, 
you may not recognize your old home town. 
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THAT GREAT BOSTON FIRE It was a horrible fire, 
by Men women and children died in it, 
Phebe Lundvall The flames swept thru and smothered, 


= Others froze in fear and panic. 
That Great Boston Fire . 


Started on Saturday evening in 1872 Now that Great Boston Fire 
And burned November 9 and 10. Was a $100,000,000,estate property loss, 
Wherever it lit, it burned clear thru. It was the talk of our country for ages. 


Now to rebuild, what would LEvcoste 
It raged for 15 solid hours, 


Destroying as it went. That was not all that perished, 
Fire hose and buckets could not stop it. Cattle, swine, fowl, dogs and horses of fame, 
The firemen were utterly spent. All were lost, all were lost, 


All died in those dreadful flames. 
It destroyed 60 acres, 
Whole blocks of the best granite stores, | ree 
Some of the finest buildings in the country,! .7\>-~- 
In less than one day, no more. cA 


The North Bellingham Post Office has 
always been located in the same building; 
once owned by Ernest Camp, on Maple St., 
and until recently housed Olbry's Variety 
and Package Store. Milton Z. Bullard be- 
camethe first Post Master there in 1850. 
Mr. Camp took the position on March 13, 
1911. The North Bellingham Post Office 
closed for good on Dec. 31, 1970. Mrs. 
Mary E. Forbes was the last Post Mistress 
at that station. The Zip Code of the 
North Bellingham Post Office District 
was 0205/7. 


North Bellingham Post Office on Maple St. 
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. Grovevies, Provisions and Flour. 
Fine Teas, offees and Pure Spices. 


1893 Bellignham Directory 
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DRY GOODS, BOOTS AND SHOES. 


nS re PATENT MEDICINES, 


Post Office Block, Maple Street, NORTH BELLINGHAM, MASS 


P. Q. Block, Maple Street, 


1909 Bellingham Directory 


FLBRIDGE GRANT 


DEALER TN 
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| Goods ‘Guaranteed | 
for 
Quality and Purity 
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Groceries, Provisio 


Postmaster and Express Agent 
North Bellingham, Mass, 


North Hellingham 


Sonn shel lingham 
Sasle $25 fi; fin. 
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1913 Bellingham Directory 


J. E. Camp & Sons 


Groceries, Provisions and Flour 


PORTABLE SAW MILL 


Estimates given for Cutting, Drawing and Sawing Lumber. on Lots or any 
part of same. 


Post Office Block, Maple Street, North Bellingham 
Hartford Avenue, corner Beech Street, Caryville 


Public Telephone at Both Stores. 
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Town History 
Sullivan Bates 


The following ad on cranberries and the growing of same in 
this old 1842 magazine prompted research that located Mr. Bates 
as living in the house after the Hign School on So. Main at,. 
On the 1830 map Seth Cook owned the place but on the 1853 and 1858 
map3 it is listed to iir. Bates. In the 1860 Assesgors report 
we note that he had 2 houses and Barn with 62 acreg of improved 
iand tnat was assessed for a total of $1040 and a tax of $8.36. 
“ith the article being in this 1842 issue then Mr. Bates must have 
dDought the place after 1830 from Seth Cook. Where the house is 
still standing today we rote that it was built prior to 1330 
which is the oldest map showing names of residents. Where 30 
many cranberries can ve grown on similar land maybe someones will 
again venture into that field in Bellingham, 


ali 
| 
CuLttTivatrep CRANBERRIES were exhibited A ed | 
by S. Bates, Billingham, Norfolk Co. Mass. SELECTIONS. 
gtown on his own land. He states that * low The following cut represents a sub-soil plough, con-| 
meadow land is best for them, prepared in the taining three essential requisites for the small farm;' 


cheapness, simplicity, and the small power or team 
required to work it, most of those introduced re uiring 
six to eight horses to break up the ground. There is 
a great amount of land in this country that would be 
vastly benefited by the liberal use of such a plough. 
The intelligent correspondent of the Royal Agricultu- 
ral Journal of England, Mr. Charles Gabell,. in sub- 
Mitting it says: 


first instance in the same manner as for grain. 
The wild cranberry is transplanted into this in 
rows 20 inches apart. “At first they require a’ 
slight hoeing, afterwards they spread and cover 
the field, producing crops annually thereafter| 
without further culture. In this condition they 
produce much larger and finer fruit than in their, 
wild state, the yield being from 200 to 300 
bushels per acre, worth on an average in the 
Boston market at least one dollar per bushel. 
A damp soil, or when wet predominated, has 
generally been considered necessary, but Mr.| 
Bates thinks this not essentia! to their successful 
cultivation; any soil unless when inclined to: 
bake will answer. Early in the spring is the 
best time for transplanting.” 
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DONATIONS 


Harland R. Cook 
F.D.Donovan 
Phebe Lundvall 


—. 


Isabelle-Vincent Thayer 


anonoymous 
Laura Drown 
K.W.-J.S.Breitfelder 


Beulah-Freddie Milliard 
Carleton-Mildred Patrick 


Hazel Forsberg 
June Merrick 
Steve-Linda Racicot 
Frank D.Thomas 
Muriel Locklin 
Ecrona, Crooks 

BHS .€lass ofe243 
Dorothy Spencer 
Kevin Donovan 
Rita-Ernest Sawyer 
anonymous 


We have received a special donation from 
Mrs. Victoria Wilbanks and family in the 


memory of Miss R. Irma Crooks. 


---We would like you to know that 
with the economy as it is, we 
might not be able to publish more 
than 3 issues of Crimpville 
Comments this year. It is only 
through your generous donations 
thae tosis) possi pre. Hew cliank 
you in advance for any help you 


Can -davenuS..—— 


NO HARM DONE 


LD 


Life doesn't always run the way 


that we might wish it would 


and, sometimes, things we try to do 
don't turn out quite so good. 


BUC Such, US =4tte.  woLou 
quite so smoothly run, 
yet if we can face up to 
there's really no harm 


HOUICSTRISONlT Saas 


GLENS CORNER SSS" arex 


Most of you are aware that Glendolene Lee, Bell- 
ingham's Oldest Citizen passed away this past spring 


_ at 102% years of age. She was a dear friend of many 


and a special friend of the Bellingham Historical 
Commission. We will miss her. 

A number of her friends made donations to the 
Historical Comission in her memory. Due to their 
thoughtfulness, we were able to purchase a masonry 


_ bench and birdbath that have been placed in the yard 
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doesn't always 


that 
done. 


of the Bellingham Historical Museum. 
Glen loved the outdoors and nature and we feel 
this is a fitting memorial to her. — 
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Life is mostly froth & bubbles 
Two things stand like stone 
Kindness in another's trouble 
COUTageS i] TWOUur Ownarie ee 6 


years ago the perfect gift/fer 
a girl graduate was a compact. It 
still 1s, “provided it has *feaer 
wheels and bucket seats 
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When I want to speak 

Let me, firstathiak 
Isiitebrue? 

LS Cre Er: 

Is it necessary? 

If -not;-Letrttberunsardt 


ANN HIBBINS—WITCH 


1992 was the 300th anniversary of the Salen witch 
trials. It was not the 300th anniversary of the first 
witch hunt or execution in Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
That dubious honor goes to Boston which had a series 
of witch trials and 5 executions between 1648-1656. 

The last person to be hung as a witch was bom 
with the name Bellingham and was the sister of a Gov- 
ermnor and, unlike most of the other accused , was SOc- 
ially prominent and once wealthy. Ann Hibbins was also 
a widow with a shrewish disposition and quite obviously 
not well-liked. 

Mistress Hibbins came to Massachusetts Bay from 
England about 1634 with her husband William and her 
brother, Richard Bellingham and his family. The fam- 
ilies were prominent almost from their arrival. 

William Hibbins was a successful merchant. In 1643 
he was appointed a magistrate and served in that posi- 
tion until his death in 1654. At same point he also 
Spent 2 years in England as a colonial agent. 

Ann Hibbins spent her life, as was expected of 
women of that time, caring for the hane. Apparently 
there were no children. She was strong-minded and not 
afraid to defend her positions even against the church. 
In 1640 she became anbroiled in a bitter dispute with 
~ a fellow member of the Boston Church(Puritan). The 
church elders attempted to mediate but Ann was unwill- 
ing to accept their terms and in 1641 she was excomun- 
icated fron the church. Despite her husband's prestige 
and social standing she was an outcast in Boston. 


As long as William Hibbins lived, Ann was protected, 


perhaps even begrudgingly accepted. However, at same 
point prior to 1654, Hibbins suffered a severe financial 
setback in a bad investment. Broken in spirit, unable 
to recoup, he died in 1654. 

Left alone, aging, poor and a widow, Ann Hibbins 
fell close to the norm for accused witches. She became 
more querulous and troublesome to her neighbors, to 
such an extent that in 1655 she was brought before the 
Court of Assistants. Tried before a jury, she was con- 
demed as a witch. 

The charge of witchcraft was not frivolous. Many 
were charged and tried. Four were executed before Ann. 
In 1641 the General Court enacted a rule that there 
must be 2 witnesses, "no man shall be put to death 
without the testimonie of two or three witnesses, or 
that Aye is equivalent thereunto."(Body of Liberties", 
art .48. 

The original verdict was reviewed by the magis- 
trates and they refused to accept the jury verdict. Her 
accusers were not satisfied. On May 14,1656, she was 
brought before the General Court. By vote, this col- 
onial legislature and court of final appeal, decided 
she was a witch. As the eighteenth-century historian 
Thomas Hutchinson aptly summarized the verdict'the 
popular clamor prevailed against her." 

On June 19,1656, Ann Hibbins was hanged for her 
"crime" of being a witch. She was the 5th and last 
witch to be exectued in Boston til 1688. 
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Ann Hibbins only crime was probably being eccen- 
tric, difficult and unliked. She was not the typical 
accused because of her social position and one time 
wealth. Most of the accused were poor and social out- 
casts. Her quick fall was certainly preceded by years 
of quarreling with her neighbors. Her husband's loss 
of wealth and sudden death gave then the opportunity 
to bring her down. 

She was characterized, as was her brother, by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne in an apochryphal meeting with 
Hester Prynne in The Scarlet Letter: 

"The affair being so satisfactorily con- 
cluded, Hester Prynne, with Pearl, de- 
parted from the house. As they descended 
the steps, it is averred that the lattice 
of a chamber window was thrown open, and 
forth into the sunny day was thrust the 
face of Mistress Hibbins, Governor Bell ing- 
ham's bitter-tenpered sister, and the same 
who, a few years later, was exectued as a 
witch." 

In the book Hibbins asked Hester to go into the 
forest to attend a witch group. Hester refused. 

Her brother, Richard Bellinghan, the namesake 
of the town of Bellingham, was a rich and powerful man, - 
high in the church; Deputy Governor; Magistrate; and 
3 times Governor; large landowner; merchant; but he 
was unable or refused to save his sister. His name is 
curiously missing when she is discussed in the arti- 
cles: of that time. 


Minister John Horton camented on her execution 
"Mistress Hibbins was hanged for a witch only for 
having more wit than her neighbors." 


-----material written and researched by 
Bruce Lord 


A reflection on the landing of the 
Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock on December 
21st, 1620 is noted by a remark that 

a lady from South Carolina made to 

an old timer of Bellingham as she 

was shown "The Rock"-- looking down 

on it she exclaimed, "Why we have 
bigger boulders than that in our cotton 
patch!" 'nuff said! 


BORDERLINES: 


(A new feature in the Crimpville 
Comments, which will appear now 
andvthen se taupayatrrbutertortne 
history of our neighbors. ) 
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THE THEATRES OF MAIN ST. WOONSOCKET: 


In the era after the First World War, 
there was a feeling of well-being tak- 
ing hold of America. Out of this, the 
extravagance of the "Roaring Twenties" 
tcok off. With post-war prosperity, 
lavish spending was seen once again. 

A product of this exuberance was the 
growth in elaborate and expensive buil 
ding construction. 

One area where the oppulence could 


‘be seen, was in the entertainment in- 
‘dustry. Great halls with stages and 
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= "WOONSOCKET 


: screens were erected. They usually 
; were very plush in, their decor: 


These buildings spared no expense. 


‘They were usually made with three sets 


of curtains, hiding the stage and 


‘screen. The first set was likely of 


heavy velvet, ina rich color. The 


‘second set would be of satin or silk 
-in a differing shade. These two sets 
’ were probally draw curtains. The third 
‘set however, would be rigged so that 

' it could be raised by being rolled up. 
‘The theatres were attractive inside, 
‘and for the most part kept very clean. 


The seatcoverings were done in a mat- 


‘ching upholstery fabric.) Severalaas 
these theatres had lobbies with highly 


polished floors, and grand staircases 


‘leading up to balconies. 


Woonsocket was no exception when it 


‘came to having ornate theatres. Along 
the main thoroughfare, five movie and 


stage theatres could be found. They 


-ranged from extremely lavish to some- 
‘what more modest. These five theatres 
were the Stadium, the Bijou, the Park, 
‘the Rialto and the Strand. 


The Stadium Theatre was the “queen" 


of the movie theatres in Woonsocket. 


It was located right in Monument Squ. 


There were many glass cases outside, 
lining the sidewalk leading up to the 
‘theatre, which were used to house mo- 
, vie posters. 


The Stadium was more expensive than 


_ the other theatres. But, the sensa- 


‘tion and experience one got, while at- 


i tending a show there, were worth it. 

, The ticket booth was set apart, in the 
»middle of the foyer. A:shining tile 
‘floor led the way in, past two sets of 
‘double heavy qlass doors. The inter- 
. lor was very rich looking. The seats 


; were covered with velvet, and the bal- 
ij cony was rich polished wood. The at- 
‘mosphere was one of pure luxury. 
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North Main Street, across from Lee's 

Tt was also one of the ni- 
It was very clean and | 
Tt too, was in the! 
One patron: 


f 
The Bijou Theatre was located on 


Pharmacy. 
cer theatres. 
attractive inside. 
same class as the Stadium. 
recalls that in 1939, after she watch-; 
ed "Gone With The Wind" there, it bur- 
ned to the ground only fifteen min- ‘ 
utes after the movie ended. The Bi- | 
jou was, unfortunately, never rebult. | 

Also located on North Main Street } 
was the Park Theatre. It was near ] 
Farnum's Paint Store, which is still 
there today after many generations. ; 
Upstairs the Park had a giant Sime cigs 
Real vaudeville shows use to stop 
here and perform on the stage. Al- , 
though this theatre was not as re- : 
splendent as the first two mentioned, 
it was kept up nicely, and tried to 
stay up-to-date. 

Near the Woonsocket Call Building, 
the Rialto Theatre could be found. It 
was right on the "main drag" of the 
city. This theatre was not in the 
same class as the Stadium, Bijou or 
Park. It was much less lavish 1look- 
ing by all accounts. It was known to 


AM A tarts eee 


show alot of Westerns. The Rialto 
was known as a "dive" by most who re-| 
member it. 


comes from the book 
PLCS. Ot Leavorye, DY. Li. 


i: tres. 


Stadium Theatre in 
"High- 
A.P. Thomas. 

The Strand Theatre was also in the 
Sameseciace tas Ciera leOw 't £s 
thought that both were owned by the 
same family. The Strand was the row- 
diest of the five theatres. It attac- 
tedeatov of the population’ s "“ritf— 
raff", and was a teen hang-out. Lots 
of mischief took place in and around 
the Strand. Many mothers preferred 
that their children not go there. 
However it drew alot of them because 
it was cheap, with only a 5¢ admis- 
Sion price to see the show. 

The interior of the Strand was bar- 
ren compared to the other better thea- 
Itenagcr.ong rows of folding 
wooden chairs, bolted together, and 
then to the floor. It was painted a 
Shade of green inside. The atmosphere 
was very Spartan, and with no frills. 


}Going to the Strand was a much differ- 


ent kind ‘of outing, 
Stadium Theatre. 

All of these theatres were liscensed 
by specific production companies. They 
could only show their films and other 
"merchandise". Whether it was the 
Stadium or the Strand, often the house 
lights would have to be turned on, and 
the show stopped, so that the film 
could be spliced back together, when 
LEetoreser snapped. Oncesit wasofa x— 
ed, the lights would go back down, and 
the show would continue. 


than a trip to the 
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SUNDAY * MONDAY 
CONTINUOUS SHOWS! 
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In the Jungles of Ceylon She Learned About Love 
eee From Her Husband's Best Friend! ; 
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‘ COLOR BY 
TECHNICOUOR, 


| ELIZABETH TAYLOR, | 
DANA ANDREWS | 


PETER FINCH 


ACTION! THRILLS! ADVENTURE! 


“THE STEEL LADY” ROD CAMERON 


TOD HUNTER 


Many, many Bellinghamites frequented! 
the theatres of Woonsocket. It was a} 
way to spend a pleasant afternoon, 
lost in the dark, consumed in the ma- | 
gic woerldsorf, a oqo0dsstrory. | OL course: 
each theatre had a refreshment counter; 
selling candy, popcorn and drinks. Iti 
waS a very social endeavor, whether 
with friends or family. 

Sadly, the days of the opulent 

"movie palaces" have 
left us. They have 
been replaced with 
the notion of corpor- 
ate cinema and mult- 
plexes. With this 
big change, the | 
unique feeling of the| 
old-time movie ex- 
perience has faded 
into oblivion. 


SUNDAY! 


| THE FLAMING 
PASSIONS... 


. THE MIGHTY. JA 


CMM 


These advertisements 
are from 
the Woonsocet Call 


ALAN LADD} 
SHELLEY WINTERS | 
“ SASKATCHEWAN” 
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SOME UNUSUAL PATENTS 


Although the dictionary definition of 
"patent"' pertains to a document giving a 


| right or protection to an invention, most 
' of us tend to regard a patent applicable 


to mechanical devices. 
Actually, patents grant rights to indi- 


| viduals in matters of land, manufacture, 


offices, or administrative procedures. 
. Among some interesting patents granted 
in this country one could note one granted 
to a Samuel Winslow in 1641, for a method 
of manufacturing salt. This was the first 
American pa:ent ever issued, and prohibi- 
ted anyone else from using Winslow's sys- 
tem for 10 years, provided he set up his 
salt works within a year of the granting 
of the patent. 

Interestingly enough, Governor Winthrop 


. refused to reissue the patent when Mr: 


Winslow applied for it in 1651, but the 


: Governor made out a sole privilege to his 


son John Winthrop to manufacture salt for 
20 years. 

Political favoritism is apparently not 
a new device..... 

Molasses also figured in the patent 


‘ process in 1717, when an Edward Hinman of 


Connecticut was given "liberty to make 
molasses of Indian corn stalks, provided 
the said Hinman makes as good molasses, & 


: q|:} makes it as cheap, as that which comes 
_} pice from the West Indies." 


Obviously, our forefathers were not 


! about to spoil the taste of perfectly good 
rum with inferior molasses. 


There might not have been a Boston Tea 


; Party, had a patent been granted to Messrs. 
| Phelps, Jones and Coleman, for a type of 


tea made from a plant found here in Ameri- 


* ca, and offered a close resemblance in 


taste and appearance to the imported teas. 
The petition to the Government asked 
that the gentlemen be granted a patent for 


; manufacturing and distributing the tea 
within the Colony "exclusive of all others, 


for twenty years." 

Despite persistent efforts on the part 
of the petitioners, the application for the 
patent was rejected in 1766. 

Had this patent been granted, the whole 
aspect of the Revolutionary War might have 


; been changed - but then again, depending 


on the quality of the native tea, perhaps 
Messrs. Phelps, Jones and Coleman might 


1#} . have been thrown. into Boston Harbor. 


FDD 


5 & 10 CENT STORES 

Do you have fond memories of the 5 & 10 
Cent Stores? I can recall the one on Main 
Street in Milford which has been gone for 
many years. I can still see in my mind's 
eye the red sign with the gold letters, 

F. W. Woolworth & Co. 5 & 10 Cent Store. 

*Frank Winfield Woolworth, at the age of 
27, Opened his first "Great 5 Cent Store"in 
Utica, New York on February 22, 1879. It 
folded due to location. Four months later, 
in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, he opened for 
business on June 21. The first day he made 
$127.65 (2553 nickels). In 1833, 10 cent 
items were added to their stock. Its top 
price in 1932 was 20 cents. 

As a child, the 5 & 10 was a magical 
place to go. With just a few pennies one 
could buy a small toy or some little trinket 
he or she took a fancy to. 

As we grew older, it was the place to go 
to buy yarn, crochet cotton and pattern 
books for 10 cents. I still have a couple 
of crochet and knitting pattern books - well 
worn and held together with Scotch tape. All 
kinds of stamped pieces to embroider were 
there to browse through before making a 
choice. 

I remember the open stock dishes, all 
kinds of glassware, every day silverware, 
pots, pans, knick knacks, makeup, jewelry, 
small clothing items etc. 

Once you pushed open the swinging door 
you were in a land of enchantment. The dark 
Oiled floor, the cash register on each counte 
the candy counter and of course the snack bar 
where one rested after shopping to enjoy an 
ice cream or a cup of coffee, all lent to 
the atmosphere of the 5 & 10. Havelyou ever 
hunted all over a discount store for a small 
. item like shoe laces? No problem in the 
ve LO’. 

Rolls of oilcloth were on a rack in the 
rear of the store. Most kitchens of yore 
had an oilcloth table cover. Smaller rolls | 
of oilcloth with scalloped edges folks used 
to line closet and pantry shelves. Oilcloth : 
had a peculiar odor, an odor one associated 
with the 5 & 10. 

The store carried many items such as 
small tools, flash lights, lamps, light bulbs, 
toys etc. In the spring one could buy fruit | 
trees and shrubs. We still have a pear tree 
my mother bought in the 5 & 10 many years 
ago. Garden tools were on display during 
the warm weather. One day my dad asked my 
mother to get him a hoe when she went shopp- 
ing. After a few minutes use, the hoe broke. ' 
I can almost hear my dad asking, "Where did 
you get it, the 5 & 10?" If we said we met a _ 


| friend or relative while shopping, dad would 
ask, "Where, the 5 & 10?" 

The Milford store had a manager that no 
one liked. He didn't trust anyone. He'd 
follow customers, especially youngsters, to 
see if they were about to steal something. 
One day my mother ran in to buy a small pad 
of paper for her shopping lists. My dad 
was waiting impatiently in the car for her. 
It wasn't always easy to get waited on, more 
so if one was in a hurry. Mom kept opening 
and shutting her pocketbook while she was 
nervously waiting to get waited on. After a 
while a clerk came and mom paid the 10 cents 
for the pad (no sales tax in those days) and 
left for the car and home. Being a frugal 
New Englander, she always accounted for her 
spending when she got home. We soon heard 
her groan, "Oh my God!" and rushed to find 
out what had happened. It seemed while she 
was nervously waiting to be waited on, she 
absent mindedly put one pad in her pocket- 
book. As I was ‘uptown' more often than she, 
I was elected to return the pad. In no way 
was I going to take it back and try to ex- 
plain to that suspicious manager what had 
happened. On my next trip 'uptown', I went 
into the 5 & 10. The manager was no where 
in sight - Neither were any clerks. I hada 
dime in my hand and quickly slipped it onto 
the marble shelf on the cash register. Both 
Mom and I slept better that night. 

Main Street was always bustling with shop- 
pers. When one had finished getting all the 
items on the shopping list, the last stop 
was always the 5 & 10. A shopping trip 
wasn't complete without once around the 
aisles of the popular store, even if you 
didn't need anything. 

A few 5 & 10s are still around but it's 
not the same. The self service 2nd check 
out at the front of the store were unheard 
of years ago. The whole atsmophere has 
changed. However, in a quiet moment of 
thought, one can relive in memory an era 
when life was much simpler and there was 
a 5 & 10 on Main Street. 


*Excerpts from the Providence Sunday 
Journal. FMM 
26K KOK OK KK KK KK KK KK IK 2K KKK 2K KK kK 2K aK IK ok 2K ok 2K 9k ok 2k 2K ak 2k ok 
The Historical Commission would like to 
wish Mary R. Smith, a Bellingham native, a 
belated Happy 100th Birthday. She was born 
in town on September 2, 1893 and attended 
school here. She now resides in the Milford 
Medical Home. 
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HISTORIC APPRECIATION 
DAY 1993 


For the fifth year, the Bellingham 


Historical Commission held its Historic) 


Appreciation Day. Each year the com- 
mission holds this awards ceremony to 
honor those people who have supported 
Our endeavors and helped us accomplish 
our goals. This year four individuals 
were recognized for their contribution 
They have each added to the success of 
the Bellingham Historical Commission in 
their own unique way. 

Carlton and Mildred Patrick, who are 
husband and wife, were awarded the 1993 
Historic Appreciation Award. The Pat- 
ricks have been longtime advocates of 
Bellingham's historic preservation. 


They have donated many items of an his-| 


torical nature to the museum. 

Laura Drown also received the 1993 
Historic Appreciation Award. Her fami- 
ly was very involved with the educa- 
tional system in Bellingham. Her fath-; 
er, Carroll Drown, was Superintendent 
of Schools in the early 1900's. Marg- 
aret Drown, a sister, taught in the el- 
ementary grades. Laura has donated a- |! 
lot .of her, father and sister’s’ papers j; 
and memoribilia to the museum. 

The final 1993 Award Recipient was 
Pheobe Lundvall, wife of the late John 
Lundvall, who was the Bellingham Hist- 
Oorical Commission's historian/consul- 
tant for many, many years. While her 
husband was alive, Mrs. Lundvall sacri- 
ficed many hours to his historical pur-t 
SUI~-S.. Since his death, she Nas stil. 
actively supported the Historical Com- 
mission, with donations of his papers 
and files, and also some writings of 
her own. She has also donated some 
artifacts to the museum's collection. 
Included among these are some old farm 
equipment and a lime barrel. 

Many people, including town dignitar- 
ies, were on hand to help the Histori- 
cal Commission honor our "special fri- j{ 
ends". Refreshments were served. Al- § 
SO, a videotape was played of an inter- 
view with Mrs. Glendolene Lee, who at 
the time was Bellingham's oldest resi- 
dent, and the holder of the Boston Postl 


Cane. Since the tape was made, Mrs. 
Lee has sadly passed away. The audi- 
ence was deeply moved by the tape's 
content. 


| 


| 
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Pictured left to right: Carlton Patrick, 
Mildred Patrick, Ernest Taft, Phobe Lund- 
vall and Margaret Drown. 


Mary Clare Burke, a library trus- 
tee, dropped by with a large oversi- 
zed photo album from Bellingham's 
250th Anniversary. It will be kept 
at the museum, in the hopes that our 
visitors will be able to identify the 
people in the different pictures. If 
you were around during that celebra- 
tion period, perhaps you could come 
by the museum and help in this pro- 
cess. 

On this day, Dave Brown, the owner 
of a large glass plate negative col- 
lection, depicting historical scenes 
from local towns, had set up a table 
in the corner of the museum. He let 
visitors view the photos made from 
the plates, and was also willing to 
make copies that could be special or- 
dered and purchased. His collection 
covers a vast array of subject matter, 
and is very interesting. 

The Fifth Annual Historic Apprecia- 
tion Day was a great success. The 
Memorial Day Parade, also went off 
without a hitch on this same day. 
This year it seemed more spectators 
lined the parade route, which heart- 
ens its organizers tremendously. Ev- 
eryone is looking forward to next 
year's celebration, because 1994 is 


' the mark of the 275th Anniversary of 


the town. Several committees are al- 
ready at work, making plans for a 
very special and eventful time. 


™ 


AUNUNU NURS 


O’ GREAT SPIRIT, 
Whose voice J hear in the winds, 
And whose breath gives life to all the world, 
bear me! J am small and weak, J need your 
strength and wisdom. 


Ler Me WALK IN Beauty, and make my eyes 
ever behold the red and purple sunset. 


Make My Hanops respect the things you have 
made and my ears sharp to hear your voice. 


Make Me Wise so that | may understand the 
things you have taught my people. 


Let Me Learn the lessons you have hidden 
in every leaf and rock. 


| SEEK SrrENGTH, not to be greater than my 
brother, but to fight my greatest 
enemy — myself. 


Make Me Atways Reapy to come to you with 
clean hands and straight eyes. 


So WHEN Lire Fapes, as the fading sunset, 
my spirit may come lo you 
without shame. 


The 


the 


above picture shows some of 
newest additions to our His- 
torical Museum. 
Open each Sunday afternoon, 


AS our museum is 
we 


and see some of our artifacts 


in person. 


DO STOP! 


? OW nice of you to stop with us! 
To see old friends from home!”’ 
(Who told ’em that we run an inn? 
Is this the road to Rome?) 


i 
mope, you will find time to visit 


“Now just sit down—you need a rest.” 
(Me, too, but guests must eat.) 
“You'll stay all night?” (Ye gods! Today 


DID YOU HEAR? 


I used the last clean sheet! ) 


—Betsey Mann Collins. 


x » x x x ~ 


About the Congressman who had a 


nightmare and woke up screaming-he dreamed all 
the money he was appropriating was his own. 


a Ls 


x 


eeeeeeeW HAT IS IT PeeeeKKE 


ee ‘ 
Beat: “ 


x ee Se 


The pictured item is on display in | 
the Bellingham Historic Center and Mu-' 
seum. It was found in a heavily wood-| 
ed area in town, known as Bald Hill. | 
When it was found it was lying ina 
bed of leaves, unatta ched to anything.) 


+ 


The picture shows that it is made ofj 
some kind of heavy metal. The handle | 
measures 11 inches long. The ring di-, 
ameter, without the spokes, is 6 in- 
ches. The rod which supports the han- 
dle/wheel mechanism is 10 inches long. 
The spokes are 2% inches long, and 
each has two arms which forma "V". 

While it has been on display at the 
museum, we have asked visitors "What 
Is It?". We requested that people fill} 
out a form, with their name and ad- 
dress, and their idea on it. There 
have been many guesses from the far- 
fetched to the practical. 

Only Warren Paraseau of 248 Black- | 
stone Street, Bellingham, was brave | 
enough to write his name. His guess 
was that the apparatus was used to 
roll up or stretch barbed wire. Some | 
of the other guesses were a piece of | 
a clothes washer, or a bicycle chain , 
holder. i 

Many people thought that the object 
had some connection to farming. One 
Slip said "some gardening apparatus", 
another ‘said “rototiliern sand “still 
another guessed "hand plow". All of 
these suggestions were based on "edu- 
cated guesses", as the saying goes. 

However, there was one guess that 
proved to be correct. One person H 
wrote that they thought the article in! 
question, may have been part of a well’ 
mechanism. It was used to hoist the 
bucket, by gathering the rope around 
it, as one turned the handle. The 
purpose of this equipment was confir- ; 
med by Al Binda, who use to have a sim-'! 
iliar device on his own personal well.’ 


A mre me ~ | meee > 


< Be Re ee eee 


‘ 
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DEATHS 


Glendolene Lee 

May D. (Tyndall) Perkins 

Roger Yeaton 

Naisy Davis 

Gertrude M. Henschel 

Bessie B. Reveliotis 

Victoria L. Lanowy 

Mary Darling 

Judith Lofgren 

Emma M. Biron 

Jill Conners 

Margaret (Shaughnessy) Griffith 
Barbara (Binks) Lindfelt 

Romeo A. Collomati 

Paul F. Yuele 

Antonia P. Marcotte 

R. Irma Crooks 

Russell F. Ridolfi 

Doris ( Riquier) Cote 

Harry York 

Henry Dufresne 

Anna G. Biron 

Walter Ragowski. 

Gertrude Rowe 

Richard R. Bariteau 

Florence B. Hurteau 

Claire G. Couture 

Edna Barry 

Rodney P, Dolbec John’ Fs Doyle 
Rev. Joseph Mahoney Russell Levitre 


In issue # 122, in the death notices, 
the name Constance Gaboury appeared. We 
failed to list her maiden name of Farley. 
She was a graduate of the first class 
from B.H.S. She donated her 1939 year- 
book to our museum not too long ago. 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


It may be true that 

LIFE BEGINS AT 40 

But everything else 

otarts to wear out,’ fala cues 


S$SSSSS$SS$$$$$$$$$ 


LATE DONATIONS: 
Isadora-Richard Andrews 
Mrs. Mildred Cook Breault 
Inga A. Cook 


card them. They 
may have a few 


|| mores 
ATS OFF!” 
sores dentssor pe 


I'm sure most of you can easily {Slightly be-4 
remember the days when a LADY didn't jdraggled, 
venture "OUT" without wearing a hat but they 
and often gloves. bring back 
Hats of some type have been around happy ae 
since the beginning of time. They arejOries...# 
frequently referred to in I had a Rh. 
the Bible and appear on black 
many ancient friezes and pillbox 
statues. sthat 

Hats can do 'magic' sported 
tricks...they can make a ja hor- 
round face appear longer jizontal 
Or vice versa. In the 
rightecolor they can im- 
prove one's complexion. 
They can cover bald 
Spocswore thinning hair. 
They can make a person 
appear taller. 

Back in the 1800's, 
hats were large and quite 
'eteqanuen ts fun to. lock 


Fit was 
fone of 
my favorites until my "new" husband 
informed me that if I ever wore it a- 
4gain it would be the ‘end of his eye- 
isight' and ‘of our relationship. ' 
Every so often it seems that HATS 
ab jappear; Uecastonally> in ‘Church.’ Mrs. 

i} (Ses 7Clinton and Mrs. Gore wore them at the 


through old magazines and photograph jInauguration...I saw a little girl in 
albums and see the styles that were kindergarten wear a hat, with a turned- 
common back then. In those days---theyjUP brim, all day in school. Royalty 
were MAGNIFICENT CREATIONS! !!!1!! most always appear in hats. Easter, 
Hats can make you look romantic, /Mcther's Day, find churches el net ol 
professional, glamorous, mysterious, fgain turning cclorful, not only with 


exotic, or just plain well-dressed. ; Flowers but with all shapes and sizes 
People in the theater, musicians, dan-;,°f Hats. 

cers and the adventurous know the f  " HATS ars back--they've had a 
value of a hat for changing roles. Alsgmajor return" Say some fashion de- 


a new hat will cheer you up and give ,Signers. nAccessories always do well 
you a lift when you are feeling blue. ,15 2 recession. You might not be able 
Celebrate life ina hat!! ;tO afiordea new outfits but you can tup- 


Forty or fifty years ago-a shelf !}date an old one with a new hat. . . 
full of hats was a necessity--one to Wouldn't it be nice if 
match each outfit. Every little girl the custom of wearing hats 
had to have a NEW Easter Bonnet. We came back? Wouldn't 
had at least one hat for each season. you jump at the 
: Some of the styles that chance to go hat- 
» come to mind are the shopping, once again! 

Pillbox, Beret, Pork-} ae 
Pie, Cloche, Skimme 
TUBDanwaoallor, 
Picture, Derby, 
and Fedora. 
ey In my attic 
today there are 3 , 
gor 4 hatboxes fill- 
yed with creations 
that were 'my fav-} 
me orites. I could : 
never bear to dis- 


ee ee ee 


emery wan arate ew, 


Oe 


Oe's 
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A List Of No-nes 
For instance, 


Ls 


to Milford, Woonsocket, or Heaven 


forbid Boston without wearing a hat. 
Ladies, regardless of age, 
didn't even consider going to Sunday 
a tuneral, ‘or a social. .funce 


ns 


Service, 


tion without a hat and gloves. 


a 


Elegant evening affairs also 


demanded hats--a satin pillbox, a 


feathered cloche, 


pect, 


Straw hats were worn in summer. 


Even the men wore stiff straw hats 


that could) not be -worncorrectly be= 

fore Memorial Day or after Labor Day. 
Nearby towns, such as Milford, 

Upton, Medway and Franklin had bust- 


ling hat shops anpyearse past. Many 


Bellingnamites were employed there-- 


Maybe you were one of them??? Upon 


entering a hat factory, 
ing to watch the women making straw 


hats. 


A spool of straw was beside each spe- 


cial type of sewing machine. As the 


machines 


hummed a woman could whiz 


a istriped turban, ete 
Wearing a hat was a way of showing res 


it was amaz- 


through a hat in no time. She made 
the tiny crown-starting point which 
seemed to be the most difficult to 
master and then a circle was made. 

As it increased in size, it’\was’ put 
on a block and shaped. The hat was 
stiffened , a hat band was added and 
then it was sent to the trimmer. She 
+added flowers, a pin, feathers or 
some other. decoration. 

Felt hats required 60-70 differ- 
ent operations before they were ready 
for the buyer. One of the best-known 
finishing plants, or FRONT SHOPS was 


| 
| 
| 


MTA eo eee Rin 


age Pee cer the past the Knowlton Sons plant in West Upton. 
yousdad) not. go 


In the BACK SHOPS, the felt hats were 
steamed to make their different shapes. 
Men worked on 
the steamers 
constantly shap- 
ing the hat that 
was ona block 
When the desired 
shape was reach- 
ed, it was sent 
o the aforementione: 
ffront shop. 

T ‘can ‘réGeaieeeeal 


incident one Easter 

a long time ago--I 

saw an outstanding hat 
sin church. It had a wide brim with one 
jside turned up displaying a lovely flo- 
wer. Having a love of pretty hats I went 
to the factory outlet looking foree 
‘similar one. I knew the saleslady and 
jdescribed What I was looking for. She 
jstarted to laugh telling me who bought 
it and why it was so different. The 

lady had chosen a wide-brimmed hat. She 
jlaid it on the’ car seat and promptly 
‘sat on it ruining part of the brim. She 
brought it back to the store very upset 
ae asked 1f it could be’ repairedy in 
jwasn 't possible as the brim was badly 
rastenc but the saleslady took it back 

f 

1 


| 
: 


i 


astened the creased brim and added a 
arge flower. Believe me, it was the 
iprettiest hat in church that Easter 
Sunday morning. 
Don't despair! !!all is not lost 
for hat factories though. 


Teenagers tend to 

;copy Styles they see 
in movies--we just = 
have to convince thes 
movie industry. 


- 


TE EPS im en 


Ao 


Gite r gic. Siasui lt 
PUKE S Cor 4d cess: 4p) 
and I believe 
there"s alot of 
PEUTTLE GIRL! 
Totem ine all or 
licmeree Wat dO 
you say? 
Also with 
knowledge and 'hype' 
of over-exposure 
we. to the sun 
causing skin 
, cancer, many women 
are looking for some form of protec- 
tion(possibly wide-brimmed hats). Did 
you know that in winter, 80% of the 
DOdy ss »neat is lost through the head ? 
Hateweam prevent colds..... 
And last but not least...what 

about hat language? How many hat ex- 


pressions are there?...Here are a few. 
Pr eee omy hat" “Pass mene hat" 
erOuere stalking through your hat" 

pues wears twoehats” "It's old hat" 


piebemeeyoOuL Nat; what's your hurry?" 
elospurcomething out of a hat" 
“The plan got knocked into a cocked 
yaaa ANGLON....... 


Be sure your 
Pat Lom is va 
man of sense.. 


Wear seemly 
gloves; not 
black, now 
yet too light, 


And. last ‘of 

all-the pair 
that. Onccewdo 
94d white. 


Have a good hat; the secret of your 
looks 


Lives with the beaver in Canadian 
brooks. 


Virtue may flourish in an old cravat, 


But men and nature scorn the shocking 


HAT. 
(from The Autocrat of the Breakfast 


Table) ETA 
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BELLINGHAM HISTORICAL COMMISSION 
3 Common Street 

Old Library Building 

Bellingham, Mass. 02019 


The B.H.S. Class of 1943, recently held 
it's 50th class reunion. It was a memorable 
evening enjoyed by all and over much to soon. 
Nine of the 22 surviving members attended 
and are shown in the picture at the left. 
Hazel (White) Decaro, Winnifred (Tyndall) 
Gies, Walter Hogarth, Gordon Curtis, Marion 
(Archambault) Richer, Frank Struzik. In 
Front: Florence (Mooney) McCracken, Beulah 
(Rhodes) Milliard and Annette (Remillard) 
Masse. 

Compare the picture with the ones in 
issue #120 which were taken when we were all 
freshmen in 1939 & 1940. 


LOOKING AT LIFE 


As a lesson in life 

it's often effective 
to look at things from 
a different perspective. 


It's surprising the wisdom 
that we can accrue 
by seeing each other’ one's 
point of view. 


